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PRELUDE 


A middle-aged gentleman from the Dog 
Star having resolved, by one of these 
freaks common to eccentric pedantry, to 
write a monograph on the mo£t insignifi¬ 
cant of the planets, arrived not long since 
upon this earth on a tour of investigation. 
It was not difficult for him to do so, for 
many thousands of years ago the Canicu- 
lans (as the inhabitants of the Dog Star are 
named) had reached a pitch of civilization 
far in advance of anything dreamt of here. 
Consequently they are simple, wise, and 
earneSt folk: self-knowledge and self- 
control are with them absolute: wit, 
humour, art, religion, and all the other 
products of that dark and dangerous devil 
discovered by Sigmund Freud and so 
eagerly petted and pampered by all us 
Europeans who wish to appear intelligent, 
have been eliminated long since; in other 
words, these fortunate creatures have no 
Unconscious. They communicate with 
one another directly by thought-transfer¬ 
ence. Our clumsy and roundabout 
methods of speech and writing have died 
out ages ago. Travel, like everything else 
among these folk, is excessively simple— 
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not only travel upon the Dog Star itself, 
but also inter-a£lral travel. No tickets and 
no vehicles are necessary. All that is 
needed is a few moments of concentrated 
thought, for the body—that rarified, 
ethereal body which the Caniculans have 
achieved—follows closely and automatic¬ 
ally in the wake of mind. And so, by 
thinking of the Earth, our Caniculan was 
able easily and comfortably to transport 
himself thither. But as he did not already 
know our planet, he was unable to think 
of any particular landing-place, and so he 
had the misfortune to land, ju£t as it was 
growing dark, in the middle of an African 
jungle. It was neither a comfortable nor 
an edifying night that he passed there, and 
it was by lucky accident rather than by any 
determined endeavour that he found him¬ 
self at half-pa£t eleven of the following 
morning on the southern edge of Piccadilly 
Circus. 

He Stood on the edge of the curb, looking 
about him with a sigh of relief. His night 
in the jungle had been a terrible disap¬ 
pointment, for so disorderly had life there 
appeared that he had felt that he could 
never make a monograph of it. There 
was nothing to take hold of, no system, no 
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order. Nature, so perfectly controlled on 
his own Star, here sprawled and spawned, 
slew and was itself slain. Horrible noises, 
fierce growlings, agonized screamings, 
ribald chatterings, were the audible coun¬ 
terpart of the universal untidiness. It was 
hopeless. Where was he to begin? You 
cannot make a neat thesis out of blind 
chaos. 

But here in Piccadilly Circus all was 
different. Here was something like what 
he sought—evolution, order struggling 
out of disorder, a will to tidiness working 
before his very eyes. It was as though he 
were watching the life on the Dog Star of 
a thousand years ago. He set to work at 
once on this exciting material, and in a 
few days his thesis was well in hand. The 
more he Studied, the more he was Struck 
by the will to order in the primitive life 
about him. The singleness of aim, the 
surprising achievement in the face of crip¬ 
pling odds, were beautiful and Strangely 
touching. As he watched it, he was some¬ 
times ravished out of his Caniculan calm 
into an almoSt earthly enthusiasm. 

One day, hungry after a vigorous morning 
of sight-seeing, he dropped into his 
favourite reStaurant. The place had 
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delighted him from the first: the will to 
order, the sense of pattern, revealed itself 
much more clearly and successfully here 
than in the great metropolis out of doors. 
It was as it were a symbol and a promise 
of what London, England, Europe, the 
Earth itself were striving to become. 
There he could contemplate mind mini£ter-il 
ing to body, body ministering to mindJJ 
with a success and an accord Still lacking 
elsewhere. He ordered some CEufs 
Brouilles a la Portugaise and half a bottle 
of 1917 Latour Blanche. At the next 
table to his sat an immensely fat old gentle¬ 
man : his face was crimson, he was in every 
respect the result of those vices of which 
the Caniculans had purged their society 
five centuries ago. As our Caniculan con¬ 
sidered him, a waiter brought the old 
gentleman a plate of soup. The old man 
glanced into the plate, and juSt as the 
waiter was about to set it before him, he 
checked him with a glance.* “ Clear? ” 
he exclaimed with fury. “ I ordered thick, 
—thick turtle ! ” 

The waiter murmured an apology, and 
was in the a< 5 f of removing the soup-plate 
when the old gentleman, feeling perhaps 
that he had not expressed himself with 
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sufficient emphasis, made a sweeping 
gesture with the left hand. The gesture 
was inadequately controlled: his knuckles 
struck the edge of the soup-plate and 
knocked it out of the waiter’s hand. For 
a fra&ion of a second it wavered in the air, 
tilted dangerously, and then poured its 
contents over the old gentleman’s head. 
It was a discreditable scene, but worse, 
much worse, was to come. Our Caniculan 
heard an unaccustomed sound to his right. 
He turned his head to discover that a hand¬ 
some, well-dressed woman, sharing a table 
with a very smart young man, was in the 
a£t of throwing back her head and open¬ 
ing her mouth. Then the young man 
opposite her did the same, and together 
they began to produce a series of in¬ 
coherent and shocking noises. Other 
tables which were within sight of the 
catastrophe took up the cry—a Grange, 
spasmodic barking, horrible and repulsive 
in the mouths of civilized creatures. The 
sound spread, increased; volley was added 
to volley, quackings, hoots, barkings, 
duckings swelled the chorus. Madness 
was filling the restaurant. With Startling 
suddenness the memory of his uncomfort¬ 
able night in the jungle flashed upon the 
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bewildered Caniculan; but the sounds 
which he had heard there were the very 
milk of logic compared with these obscene 
cachinnations. The horrible truth bur£l 
upon him. The pursuit of order and 
reason which had so stirred his enthusiasm 
was no more than a thin veneer. These 
Earth folk were brute bea£ts at bottom: 
at the smalle^l provocation they flung oflF 
their disguise and revealed themselves in 
the abominable nakedness of their true 
nature. That was the end of his thesis and 
of his visit to our planet. In an agony of 
shame and disillusionment he clapped his 
hands to his ears, rose to his feet, and, for¬ 
getting his hat, his stick, and his bill, 
rushed in horror into the street. A few 
seconds of mental concentration and he 
had whirled himself from Picadilly Circus 
to his home on the Dog Star. His 
ambition to £tudy Earth and its humanity 
was extinguished. He had witnessed for 
the fir£t and la£l time the amazing phe¬ 
nomenon of the laugh. 
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LAUGHING 


I 

But it needed no extra-mundane visitor 
to persuade us of the unique and disturb¬ 
ing nature of laughter: for the man who 
can regard his kind with detachment the 
thing is self-evident. Man’s other expres¬ 
sions of emotion are at leaSt to some extent 
calculable: you can be sure, or very nearly 
sure, that certain Stimuli will produce 
certain emotions, and those emotions will 
at once find their appropriate expressions. 
But laughter is, in the main, an accident. 
It is true that comedians and wits and 
other folk who have dabbled in the thing 
can, and often do deliberately call forth 
laughter from their fellows. But it is a 
ticklish and uncertain business in which 
the chances of success are more precarious 
than those in any other undertaking with 
the possible exception of gold-digging. 
For the moSl part laughter comes upon a 
man unawares. It is like dynamite or 
fulminate of mercury: the lcaft thing 
may explode it. It will take a man when 
he leaft expe&s it, sometimes on the mo£t 
inappropriate occasions. I have seen men 
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so strongly possessed by laughter at a 
funeral that it was only by sacrificing all 
dignity of pose that they could preserve 
a proper solemnity of countenance. 

When considered as a diversion, again 
its unique nature becomes at once ap¬ 
parent; for it is the only diversion which 
cannot be indulged in at will. If a man 
feels like walking he has but to Step out¬ 
side his door: if he wishes to read he 
takes up a book. Thinking and, to some 
extent, even dreaming can be performed 
when desired. We can say: Let us eat, 
Let us drink, Let us smoke, Let us idle, 
and so saying we can proceed to do these 
things, but we cannot deliberately set 
ourselves to laugh. We do not write to 
a friend : “ Do come round and laugh for 
an hour or two this evening.” The moft 
we can do is to lay the train for the divine 
explosion, never sure that the train will be 
fired. Certain Statements, a certain event 
or set of events may , circumstances being 
favourable, produce the laugh, and we may 
make the Statements or do our beSt to 
procure the events and await results: but 
we can do no more than wait. We can 
lead the horse to the water but we cannot 
make him drink. Even when success 
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seems a certainty, the smallest trifle may 
ruin all. I remember an instructive in¬ 
stance. A friend of mine, an excellent 
mimic, used to delight his friends, and 
more especially his relations, by an admir¬ 
able imitation of a curious old uncle. It 
was irresistible. Here, if ever, laughter 
was no precarious thing, but a dead cer¬ 
tainty. And, in faSt, no matter how 
often he repeated it, my friend had never 
failed to secure his laugh. It was a thing 
you couldn’t tire of. 

One day a cousin of his mother’s came on 
a visit, and after dinner, by way of con¬ 
tributing his share to her entertainment, 
he gave his famous imitation. Everything 
was there, one would have said, to ensure 
success. The company was in a convivial 
mo °d; the imitation had never yet failed 
to be a roaring success, and the mother’s 
cousin was a lady with a strong sense of 
humour. Yet the thing was a complete 
failure. Why? For the mo£t trifling 
reason—namely, that my friend had for 
the moment forgotten that his mother’s 
cousin was that particular uncle’s wife. 
An expensive mistake, for it proved, in 
the end, to have co£t him a legacy of at 
lea& ten thousand pounds. 
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It seems, then, that when you would make 
a man laugh you mu£t take thought for 
something more than his sense of humour. 
You cannot afford to disregard his relation 
to the objeft against which you propose to 
raise a laugh. And not only that: your 
own relation to that objeft and to your 
audience mu£t also be considered. In the 
instance I have ju£t given it is possible 
that if my friend’s mother’s cousin had 
disliked her husband she would have 
laughed to hear him mimicked. It is 
possible, but it is by no means certain; 
for it is ju£t as possible that, howevei little 
she liked her husband, she might have 
thought it an impertinence in his nephew 
to mimic him. Again, even though she 
was fond of her husband, it is quite likely 
that she would have laughed if her own 
son had imitated him. The possibilities 
and dangers are complicated from the 
moment an emotional element enters: 
from which it appears that laughter flour¬ 
ishes only where the heart is not involved. 
As soon as the laugher begins to sympa¬ 
thize with the laughed-at, comedy begins 
to tilt towards tragedy. It may be 
obje&ed here that when a man laughs at 
himself we are ready, however much we 
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Ijke him, to laugh too. True; but when 
we do so we are not laughing at him, but 
with him—a distinction which is genuine 
and very far from being merely verbal. 
When antipathy, and not sympathy, is 
involved, it is a different matter. Then 
we laugh more rather than less; but the 

not ring pure, there is a 
sinister note in it. Such a note on occa¬ 
sions may be salutary, but if it is not so, 
if our laughter springs from prejudice and 
not from a righteous scorn, then we have 
sinned against the Spirit of Comedy. So 
too, Strictly considered, the cousin of the 
mother of my friend the mimic sinned 
when she was not amused by the imitation 
of her husband; for the imitation was 
good, it was richly deserving of laughter, 
and in denying it the laughter it deserved 
she allowed her human limitations to 
obscure her sense of justice and her sense 
of humour. We are equally unjust when 
we deny that a man is funny because we 
dislike him as a man. Things which, said 
or done by a man we like, would have sent 
us into an ecStasy of laughing, Stir hardly 
the shadow of a smile if we dislike the 
perpetrator, for it is as difficult to feel 
clearly as to think clearly, to keep an 



emotion free from other emotions which 
are irrelevant to it as to keep a line of 
thought untainted by thoughts and feel¬ 
ings which obscure and confuse the issue. 
On the other hand, if we like a man we 
are often inclined to think him much more 
witty than he actually is, which, if the 
other is a sin, mu£t be called a sin too, but 
surely a much more venial sin, because it 
promotes joviality and good-fellowship, 
while the other destroys them. How 
easily we laugh at the comedian who has 
already become a favourite with us. We 
go to watch him already primed with 
laughter, and he has only to walk on to 
the Stage to Start us chuckling at once— 
chuckling, like hens at feeding-time, in a 
charmed anticipation which is rooted in 
memories of old and exquisite delights. 
The job of the popular comedian is, for 
this reason, made easy, sometimes fatally 
easy, for him, since his audience is ready 
to do at leaSt half the work, and when so 
little is demanded of him he may de¬ 
generate into giving little. His old 
admirers guffaw at the leaSt thing, and 
new-comers, who might in other circum¬ 
stances have been critical, are infected by 
the epidemic and laugh with the reSt; for 
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nothing is so infeftious as laughter. “ Bien 
souvent,” says a woman in one of Maupas¬ 
sant s Rories, “ ce n’eit pas un homme que 
nous aimons, mais l'amour”; and often 
it is at laughter itself that we laugh and 
not at the thing made fun of, of which 
indeed we may be entirely ignorant. There 
is, I believe, a gramophone record in exig¬ 
ence which consists from beginning to end 
of nothing but one great bout of laughter, 
and when it is turned on the laughter 
spreads inevitably and inescapably to the 
listeners by pure infedion. It is a formid¬ 
able thing, this infeftiousness of laughter: 
one can imagine that gramophone record 
Starting an epidemic which might devastate 
a whole continent, Starting perhaps in some 
little suburb like Muswell Hill, flowing in 
defiance of the laws of gravity and gravita¬ 
tion up Hornsey Rise, spraying in vaSt 
ramifications along all the thoroughfares 
, an< ^ by-itreets of London, fatally infecting 
a whole boat-train, and so being carried 
from train to Steamer, spreading vibrations 
and ripples and waves of hilarity along the 
length and breadth of the Channel, dis¬ 
gorged by the Steamer into a French port, 
and thence, despite diversities of language, 
growing, germinating, waxing immeasur- 
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ably, spreading its health-giving disorder 
to Asia Minor, the Caucasus, and north¬ 
wards to the Pole itself. What a magnifi¬ 
cent thought! A whole world giggling, 
chuckling, roaring in unison. Magnifi¬ 
cent, yet terrifying, horrible, a catastrophic 
relapse into primitive bestiality 1 
But though to the detached observer 
laughter appears a shocking and un¬ 
accountable thing, a throw-back to the 
jungle, an irruption of the primitive and 
beStial through the rational and civilized, 
to the laugher himself it is a miraculous 
reconciliation. For in laughter a man 
becomes at one with himself. When he 
laughs, the beaSt in him and the angel in 
him lay aside for a moment their life-long 
enmity and carouse together. That palpi¬ 
tating of the Stomach produced by hearty 
laughter, which thrills the whole body 
into a subtle and invigorating dance and 
sends the blood pulsing through the veins 
and arteries with a livelier and more spark¬ 
ling flow, transmits a similar commotion 
to the mind. The mind flings open its 
doors and windows, its dim and duSty 
corners are filled with air and sunshine, 
its foul and secret places are ventilated and 
sweetened : it ceases to be a dark and com- 
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plex thing and becomes airy and bright 
and simple. And soon this thrilling of the 
body and mind spreads to the soul—the 
soul which so often lies parched and dry 
like a Slar-fish thrown up from the great 
deep and deserted by the tide. It feels the 
waters of life flow about it again; its &arry 
limbs are refreshed and bestir themselves; 
its colours are revived; it floats again 
along its native currents. For a few 
moments, under the spell of laughter, the 
whole man is completely and gloriously 
alive: body, mind, and soul vibrate in 
unison and, as the three wires of a note 
of the piano, produce a single resonant 
tone. If the condition produced in a man 
by laughter could be permanently main¬ 
tained, this earth would become the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
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II 


Is there any wonder, then, that man has 
always been fascinated by laughter, that 
he has turned it round his tongue, ex¬ 
amined it, tabled it, analyzed it, in all its 
multitudinous demonstrations, dividing it 
into categories and tones like a musical 
scale, lovingly inventing for them a mar¬ 
vellous variety of words, each akin to it 
in nature, each Striving to reproduce the 
particular noise made by the particular 
variety of laughter for which it Stands? 
That is why we have to-day a whole scale 
of words at our disposal. (The snirt, the 
snicker, the snigger, the titter, the giggle, 
the chuckle, the chortle, the cachinnation, 
the guffaw\—what a range is there! What 
variety, what development from the short, 
dry interjeStion of the snirt, hardly more 
than the Stirring of a dead leaf or the turn¬ 
ing of the page of a folio, through the 
growing and more musical agitation of the 
titter, the giggle, the chuckle, the richer 
and more vinous chortle, to the superb 
and sonorous outburSl of the guffaw. And 
we enrol other words in the service: we 
speak of a burSt, a roar, a peal, a shriek, 
a paroxysm, a yell, an explosion of 
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laughter. Other languages bring rich 
contributions. The French “ pouffer ” 
adds yet another note to the scale; very 
good, too, is the Anglo-Saxon “ hlihan,” 
and the Spanish “ carcajada,” if you trill 
the r, give the gutteral j its full value, and 
suggeSt the thickening of a th in the d , is 
superb. It would be worth a man’s while 
to colleCt every word denoting laughter 
from every known language and put them 
all in a book, carefully arranged in one 
sustained crescendo from the firSt dry 
whisper of the snirt to the cataclysmic 
eruption of the carcajada. What a battery 
of mirth would such a volume present; 
what vaSt latent forces, what riotous poten¬ 
tialities, what an inexhaustible Stock of 
deafening joviality locked in cold Storage! 
Discovering it upon a library table, one 
would sneak paSt it on tiptoe, as paSt a 
packet of dynamite, conscious that one 
was hardly man enough for so much glory. 
If the comparative anatomist, given the 
beak or skull or an odd toe or clavicle, 
can reconstruct for us the whole extinCt 
creature, might not the comparative psy¬ 
chologist, given this majeStic vocabulary 
of laughter describe the characteristics of 
every race represented in it? For surely 
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the folk who used to hlihan were simple 
and somewhat taciturn. Complexities 
would have been waSted on them, but 
when they were amused to the point of 
laughter they would break out into that 
rather sly, lingual, almoSt dog-like laugh, 
a laugh spasmodic and soon over. But the 
immense, expansive, leisurely throe of the 
carcajada, abandoned yet dignified, might 
easily outlaSl a morning. It is the whole 
hog, Rabelaisian, yet aristocratic and 
formal. A grandee might utter it and 
remain every inch a grandee throughout 
its whole earth-shaking length—come out 
of it, indeed, even more of a grandee than 
he went in. It suggests a worldly-wise, 
infinitely leisured Stability. It would ring 
appropriately through palaces, while the 
proper setting of the guffaw is undoubtedly 
the pub. 

Nor is it only the manner of its laughter 
that throws light upon the nature of a 
people. There are also the things laughed 
at to witness for or againSt them. The 
Chinese, it has been reported, are pro¬ 
digiously amused when a dog is run over 
in the Street; and among various peoples 
at various periods human deformity has 
been a rich source of mirth. It is no 
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longer the fashion here, as it seems to 
have been in Elizabethan times, to find 
entertainment in a madhouse or in the 
spe&acle of a herd of lunatics being put 
through their antics, and the euphui&ic 
talk, with its assiduous punning and play¬ 
ing with word meanings, in which the 
writers of that period delighted seems to 
us now excruciatingly laboured and tawdry. 
Many of the humours of such a ^ory as 
the early Spanish picaresque tale of Laza- 
rillo de Tormes are for us revoltingly callous, 
for fashion in humour that is not deeply 
human changes rapidly. Many of the 
things which provoke the gaiety and 
laughter of to-day induce the disgust and 
boredom of to-morrow. Already Oscar 
Wilde is wearing very thin; and it is the 
absence of humanity in his wit and humour 
which has been his doom, for humanity is 
the great preservative of humour. The 
humour of Chaucer, Rabelais, Shakes¬ 
peare, and Moli&re is rooted deep in our 
common nature, and time has hardly been 
able to prevail against it. And so the 
humorist who would be immortal muft 
beware of the merely local and topical. 
A joke against the Eton Crop will perish 
with the fashion, a dig at Golder’s Green 
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will tickle only Londoners and those 
familiar with London, unless you £tab 
beneath the symbol to the human frailty 
which it symbolizes, presenting your Eton 
Crop subspecie aternitatis , attacking 
through your Golder’s Green the goldery- 
greenery which is eternal in human nature. 
There is an absurd notion which, though 
it was exploded by Elia a whole century 
ago, is none the less alive to-day, that a 
man mu£t not laugh at his own joke-— 
“ the severest exa&ion surely ever in¬ 
vented,” says Elia, “ upon the self-denial 
of poor human nature 1 ... If it be good, 
fresh, and racy—begotten of the occasion ; 
if he that utters it never thought it before, 
he is naturally the fir£t to be tickled with 
it, and any suppressions of such compla¬ 
cence we hold to be churlish and insulting. 
What does it seem to imply but that your 
company is weak or foolish to be moved 
by an image or a fancy, that shall ftir you 
not at all, or but faintly? ” 

I would go further and declare that the 
maker of the joke is the only one of the 
company who can appreciate it to the full, 
for (since each human being is unique and 
therefore different in soul and body from 
every other human being) he is the only 
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one present in whom the precise process 
and development have occurred which have 
made the joke inevitable. He is the proud 
father: the reSt are at moft the admiring 
relations. Besides, when a man refrains 
from laughing at his own joke, he is cer¬ 
tainly arrogating to himself the whole 
credit for making it. He proudly denies 
that he is no more than the chosen instru¬ 
ment of a divine accident. He commits 
the sin of him who gave not God the glory. 
For, as every honest man will admit, half 
the jokes he makes, and possibly all the 
beSt ones, are made before he himself is 
completely aware of them. He is suddenly 
made the temple of the Comic Spirit and, 
filled full of the divine afflatus, utters the 
illuminating parables of wit and humour. 
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Ill 


The learned and philosophic have given 
laughter their moft serious consideration, 
and as they pore over the spritely and 
elusive thing, testing it with the dry and 
colourless terms of science and philosophy, 
the tables are frequently turned on them 
and the Ariel which they are anatomizing 
so absorbedly shakes himself free, straps 
them upon the operating table and sets 
about anatomizing them in turn, and the 
earned analysis of laughter become them¬ 
selves laughable. “ There is a passion 
which hath no name,” says Hobbes of 
Malmesbury, “ but the sign of it is that 
di&ortion of the countenance which we 
call laughter , which is always joy; but what 
joy, what we think, and wherein we tri¬ 
umph when we laugh, is not hitherto 
declared by any.” Nor, as it turns out, 
is it declared by Hobbes either, for he 
contributes little that is illuminating and 
much that is irrelevant to the subject. 
Another English philosopher has said that 
laughter is a phenomenon of discharge of 
psychic irritation; a Frenchman (Dugas) 
states that it is a “ detente,” and so indeed 
it is. And all these things have been said 
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and thought in plain terms, or have gone 
without saying, among ordinary folk ever 
since men began to think or speak of 
laughter. Dugas, writing over two hun¬ 
dred years after Hobbes, begins his 
Psychologie du Rire as follows: “ There is 
no fa<5t more commonplace and which has 
received more attention than laughter, 
none which to a greater degree has been 
able to excite the curiosity of the man in 
the street and of the philosopher, none on 
which more observations have been assem¬ 


bled, more theories built, and moreover 
none remains more completely unex¬ 
plained.” 

Well, thank God for that! Yet, after all, 
the impulse to thank God for any such 
thing is simply the result of confused 
thinking, for no amount of scientific 
analysis of an emotion can make that 
emotion any less valid. Fireworks do not 
become any the less enchanting when 
their manufacture, their constituents, and 
the way they go off are accurately ex¬ 
plained, nor has rationalism, atheism, or 


even theology succeeded in abolishing 
God. 


Laughter is a wide and fruitful field for 
the psychologist, and the more he can tell 




us on the subject, the nearer we shall 
approach to that self-knowledge recom¬ 
mended by the Greek philosopher. Among 
contemporary psychologies, Freud has 
some weighty things to say about laughter, 
and Bergson in his lively Study of the sub¬ 
ject puts forward interesting and some¬ 
times convincing theories. But all that 
the psychologies and philosophers tell us 
will never abate by one jot the rapture and 
refreshment of the a6t of laughing, nor, it 
is to be feared, will it furnish us with an 
infallible recipe for the production of 
laughter. And so laughter will doubtless 
remain, as long as mankind retains the 
priceless gift of laughing, an accident. 
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IV 


The moSt irresistible variety of laughter 
is that which springs up suddenly and 
almoSt inexplicably between two people 
in the course of a conversation. Some¬ 
thing is said, something unexpected and 
often trivial but fraught with an exquisite 
aptness, and suddenly the divine spark is 
Struck, the train fired, and laughter ex¬ 
plodes. Only those who have suffered 
this divine accident can sympathize with 
the ecStatic paroxysms of the victims. 
Those who have not feel, if they are 
present, impatient and a little ashamed: 
if not present but told of it afterwards, 
they reply that it does not seem to them 
particularly funny. And in nine cases out 
of ten they are right: it is not. But to the 
fortunate victims the thing is exquisitely 
titillating. They become immersed in it 
as in an electric bath; their whole being 
is thrilled and shaken, it has “ got them ” 
as nothing ever got them before; they are 
possessed body and soul by the heavenly 
demon and, rocking like dervishes, they 
give themselves up to unrestrained delight. 
And then, as physical weariness sets in, as 
that ache of the shaking diaphragm 
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becomes almost unendurable, they begin to 
take themselves in hand, Stare sternly, in 
a desperate search for seriousness, at the 
cold external world, and the glowing brand 
that has fired them pales. Self-possessed 
and cool, they contemplate it once more. 
After all, what was there in it to cause that 
conflagration? It appears to them now 
cold and grey. Then, quite unexpect¬ 
edly, the humour flows back into it, the 
brand begins to glow again, an inescapable 
titillation of the sense upsets the victims 
once more, once more the thing has be¬ 
come sublimely ludicrous, and another 
paroxysm of laughter breaks out. So the 
process may continue till final exhaustion 
brings it to an end. Even then it may 
break out again, hours afterwards, some¬ 
times in the middle of the night to the 
terror of a sleeping household, sometimes 
months and even years later when the 
victims meet again and recall the original 
accident. 

What release, what invigoration comes 
from laughter such as this! For a while 
the laugher has enjoyed reconciliation 
with himself and with the whole of 
creation: his whole being has resounded 
in one rich chord, he has known complete 
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liberty and complete a<5tivity. But this, 
though perhaps the moft unaccountable 
and the moSt satisfying variety of laughter, 
is far from being the simplest and moft 
primitive; for, however trivial the thing 
that provoked it, the reason why it has 
been provoked is more or less subtle. 
Delicate adjustments, a feeling for the 
significance and suggeStiveness of words, 
a power of visualization, all sorts of highly 
civilized constituents are involved in the 
process. Such a laugh could never break 
out between two savages, or even between 
two people of very simple mind or dull 
perceptions. 

But the laugh in which all, from the 
simplest to the subtlest, can share, the 
laugh which is the moSt calculable, the 
leaSt accidental, and at the same time the 
moSt simple and primitive, is the laugh 
induced by horseplay. Who can resiSt the 
horseplay of Shakespeare, of Moliere in 
such plays as Le Bourgeois Getitilhomme or 
Les Fourberies de Scapin , or of Charlie 
Chaplin ? When the low-comedian pre¬ 
tends to trip up as he comes on the Stage 
and looks back reprovingly at the wings, 
there are few among the audience who 
can preserve a cool detachment. It is the 
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simple device of the jack-in-the-box, which 
is nothing more than a machine for pro¬ 
ducing a comic shock. This shock can be 
administered with success perhaps three 
times; then the situation changes. The 
comedian may continue his game and he 
may continue to get a laugh, but no longer 
for the same reason. The audience, unless 
it is an extraordinarily simple-minded one, 
would no longer have responded to the 
simple shock, but, by the very faft that 
the audience consists of intelligent beings, 
a new fa£tor has come into play. They 
are now daring the comedian to try the 
trick again. “ He’s going too far! they 
say to themselves. “ He won’t dare to do 
it again and that thought unbalances 
their equanimity. The comedian has got 
them guessing. The result is that they 
become again as liable to shock as they 
were at the outset, and the comedian has 
only to repeat the same trick for a fourth 
time to shock them to laughter by his 
monstrous persistence. This new phase 
in the State of the audience may be ex¬ 
ploited a second time, and thus the 
comedian will have succeeded in getting 
five laughs out of them. What is he to do 
on the sixth occasion ? Both audience and 
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adtor are now on their mettle. A surprise 
mu£t be introduced. If the adtor now 
comes on absent-mindedly without trip¬ 
ping and then hurries off again, as if 
recolledting himself, and immediately re¬ 
enters headlong, the audience will probably 
read! for the sixth time. They are now 
thoroughly bamboozled: they are in a 
State of acute nervous tension. They may, 
in fact, have reached such a State of help¬ 
lessness that they will respond to another 
straight trip, and the adtor may thus get 
an easy seventh laugh. Whether he risks 
this or not, the next laugh is simple, for 
he has only to come on without tripping, 
with a broad smile of innocent pride at 
having at laSt kept his balance, to bring 
the house down. 

A process such as this begins with the 
simplest form of laughter, but as it pro¬ 
ceeds it becomes a delicate psychological 
conteSt between adtor and audience in 
which the eventual stimulus to laughter is 
something much more and much subtler 
than the sum of the individual stimuli 
administered. But the root of the matter 
is the comic shock. 

According to Bergson, the laughable is 
achieved when a human being is made to 
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appear an automaton. Now in the case of 
our comedian this is precisely what occurs, 
for instead of avoiding the snare after the 
firSl trip, as an intelligent being would do, 
he is tripped by it automatically every time 
he comes on the Stage. This automatism 
can be exploited in an infinite variety of 
ways, from the simplest to the moSl subtle. 
In a subtler form it may be merely sug¬ 
gested. The humour of the following 
Story, which happens to be a true one, lies 
in the suggestion that man is an automaton, 
or at leaSt the blind slave of certain rules. 
Two friends were at an orchestral concert 
at which one of the items was Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyll . Before the piece began, 
Brown explained to Jones that Wagner 
had written it to celebrate the birth of his 
son Siegfried. Jones did not like the 
piece: he thought it far too long, and 
before it came to an end he had become 
extremely tired of the leading theme. 
When at laSl it was over, he turned with 
a sigh of relief to Brown. “ Thank C.od 
it wasn’t twins! ” he said. And the impli¬ 
cation, of course, is that if it had been 
twins, Wagner would have been forced, 
willy-nilly, to make the piece twice as long. 
This delight in making man into an auto- 
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maton lies at the root of all practical jokes. 
For those in the know, the spedtacle of a 
practical joke in action has all the inevita¬ 
bility of clockwork, with the added thrill 
of initial uncertainty as to whether the 
vidtim will smell a rat or will walk into the 
pitfall so thoughtfully prepared for him. 
The essence of th^ thing is, of course, that 
the spectators are in the know. ' To watch 
a reasoning being gravely, mechanically, 
and unconsciously co-operating in his own 
discomfiture is for many people an ex¬ 
quisitely delicate treat. But it is a danger¬ 
ous and often a cruel means of diversion, 
for the victim, unless he is of an unusually 
robust temperament, is generally some¬ 
what put out. 

Shakespeare abounds in gorgeous ex¬ 
amples of the practical joke. There is a 
prodigious one practised on Christopher 
Sly in the Induction of The Taming of 
the Shrew , which, however, lacks the 
hoped-for denouement; Twelfth Night is 
riotous with them; and there is that 
superb example of one in Henry IF, Part I, 
where Prince Hal and Poins in disguise, 
after watching FalStaff, Gadshill, Bardolph, 
and Peto commit a highway robbery, fall 
upon them and rob them in turn. Then 
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follows that supremely comical scene at 
the Boar’s Head tavern, in which Falftaff 
and his friends give their account of the 
occurrence to the Prince and Poins. A 
hundred upon four of us! declares 

Falftaff. 

Prince: What! A hundred, man? 

Falflafi: I am a rogue, if I were not at 
half-sword with a dozen of them two 
hours together. I have ’scaped by a 
miracle. I am eight times thru£f 
through the doublet, four through 
the hose; my buckler cut through 
and through; my sword hacked like 
a hand-saw: ecce signuml I never 
dealt better since I was a man: all 
would not do. A plague of all 
cowards 1 Let them speak: if they 
speak more or less than truth, they 
are villains and the sons of darkness. 

Prince: Speak, sirs; how was it ? 

Gads hill: We four set upon some dozen,— 

FaWaff: Sixteen, at leaft, my lord. 

Gads hill: And bound them. 

Peto: No, no, they were not bound. 

FalSlafi: You rogue, they were bound, 
every man of them; or I am a Jew 
else, an Ebrew Jew. 
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Gads hill: As we were sharing, some six or 
seven fresh men set upon us,— 

FalSlaff: And unbound the re&, and then 
come in the other. 

Prince: What! fought you with them 
all? 

FalSlaf: All? I know not what you call 
all; but if I fought not with fifty of 
them, I am a bunch of radish; if 
there were not two or three and fifty 
upon poor old Jack, then I am no 
two-legged creature. 

Prince: Pray God you have not murdered 
some of them. 

FalSlaff: Nay, that’s paft praying for; I 
have peppered two of them: two 
I am sure I have paid, two rogues 
in buckram suits. I tell thee what, 
Hal, if I tell thee a lie, spit in my 
face, call me horse. Thou knowe£t 
my old ward; here I lay, and thus I 
bore my point. Four rogues in 
buckram let drive at me,— 

Prince: What! four? thou said’£t but two 
even now. 

FalSlaff: Four, Hal; I told thee four. 

Poins: Ay, ay, he said four. 

FalSlaff: These four came all a-front, and 
mainly thrust at me. I made no more 
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ado, but took all theii seven points in 
my target, thus. 

Prince: Seven? why, there were but four 
even now. 

Falflaff: In buckram? 

Poins: Ay, four, in buckram suits. 
Falflaff: Seven, by these hilts, or I am a 
villain else. 

Prince: Prithee, let him alone; we shall 
have more anon. 

Falflaff: Dok thou hear me, Hal ? 

Prince: Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 
Falflaff: Do so, for it is worth the liken¬ 
ing to. 

Now the joke here lies principally in the 
fak that we are in the know and therefore 
have the privilege of watching FalkafF 
wriggling like a beetle on a pin. But, 
besides this, the humour of the whole 
situation has many and complex roots. 
One of the mok important appears at the 
outset, when the tables are turned upon 
Falkaff and we see the robbers robbed. 
Turning the tables is, in fak, one of the 
mok fruitful sources of laughter. There 
is a good inkance of it in Harry Tate’s 
Fishing. It will be remembered that while 
he and his gillie sit fishing in the boat, 
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the proprietor appears on the bank 
and asks Harry Tate if he has a permit. 
Harry Tate Glares at him, puzzled and 
intolerant. The owner is forced to repeat 
the question. “ Permit? Permit? ” re¬ 
plies Harry Tate, with a gesture ot 
impatient dismissal. “ No, no! We have 
no permits here.” It is as if the owner 
had suddenly become the poacher, and the 
poacher the owner. 

There is a magnificent example of turning 
the tables in a play (I forget which) by 
Labiche. A householder in bed, hearing 
a noise, gets up, hurries into a coat and 
trousers, and thrums a revolver into each 
side pocket. Next moment a man enters 
the room and the householder with both 
hands seizes him by the throat. “ You’d 
better be careful,” he shouts. ” I have a 
pair of revolvers in my pockets.” 

“ Is it possible? ” says the intruder, and, 
his hands being perfectly free, he quietly 
removes the revolvers from the house¬ 
holder’s pockets and points them at his 
head. The dramatic effeCt is stupendous. 
The laughter that greets this turning-of- 
the-tables type of humour seems to spring 
from the pleasure we feel in accomplishing 
successfully an unexpected readjustment 
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of outlook. The situation with which we 
are faced is suddenly reversed and we are 
called upon to execute a mental somer¬ 
sault. The experience is surprising and 
stimulating: we are pleased at our own 
agility. Our laughter at a pun or any play 
of words is exactly of the same nature. 
Two people, perhaps, are discussing a 
young woman who disguises a consider¬ 
able sophistication beneath a surface of 
childlike simplicity. “ Quite a child of 
nature! ” says one. “ Child of nature! ” 
snorts the other, who has seen through 
the simplicity. “ More like a child of 
Nietzsche! ” Such a remark is a kind of 
verbal short-circuit: it takes the place of 
a prolonged discussion, and the laugh it 
excites (if it is fortunate enough to excite 
one at all) springs from the pleasure in¬ 
volved in appreciating a sudden intel¬ 
lectual readjustment. If the process is too 
intricate we do not laugh, even though we 
may be extremely amused; but probably 
we chuckle. The moSt laboriously ingeni¬ 
ous set of puns I know is to be found in 
a dismal book of riddles, to be had on 
Station bookSlalls some thirty years ago. 
“ Why,” ran one of the riddles, “ did the 
brokers during a certain financial crash ” 
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—I have forgotten, unfortunately, what 
particular crash it was— resemble 
Pharaoh’s daughter?” The answer is: 

“ Because they saved a little prophet from 
the rushes on the bank. There is a 
certain fascination in its painful ingenuity, 
but one does not laugh. At be£t, one 
chuckles; at wor£t, one groans. But let 
it not be supposed that a chuckle is neces¬ 
sarily a sign of lukewarmness; on the 
contrary, it is often reserved for humour 
which is too subtle, too exquisite, for the 
grosser tribute of the guffaw. We do not 
explode at that cynical dialogue between 
the would-be borrower and the refuser: 
“ II faut vivre 1 ” says the borrower apolo¬ 
getically. Je n’en vois pas la n£cessit£ ! 
says the other. 

The be£t pun I ever heard has nothing of 
the laborious character of the riddle ju£t 
quoted. It is magnificent, inevitable, and 
certainly merits the guffaw rather than the 
chuckle. Its theme is misprints, always a 
rich mine of the ridiculous. Acertain news¬ 
paper, noting the presence of a famous 
general at some function, referred to him, 
by a typographical error, as the battle- 
scared veteran. A public apology was 
demanded and freely given, and the 
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following paragraph, or something like it, 
appeared in the next issue of the paper: 
“ In referring to this gallant and distin¬ 
guished officer yesterday, we styled him, 
owing to a regrettable typographical error, 
the battle-scared veteran. The phrase 
should, of course, have been the bottle- 
scarred veteran.” 

The stimulating readjustment demanded 
by the pun is demanded in an even higher 
degree by that type of play on words 
which consists in perverting a word in a 
well-known quotation. A friend of mine, 
a very shy man, was once urged, at an 
evening party, to try our hoSVs new 
pianola. He had never played a pianola 
before and he was unwilling to make a 
public exhibition of himself, but his resist¬ 
ance was overborne. He took his seat 
resignedly and, juSl before beginning, he 
turned to the company and said: “ If you 
have ears, prepare to shed them now.” 
A superb perversion of this kind appeared 
years ago in a weekly paper. I believe, 
but I am not sure, that Mr. Robert Lynd 
was responsible for it. It consisted in a 
reference to the sort of people who “ greet 
the obscene with a cheer.” 

Another form of this mental somersault 
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is that in which at the end of our somer¬ 
sault we are cheated of the result. It often 
takes the form of a humorous tampering 
with logic, making it appear grossly 
mechanistic in precisely the same way in 
which a man, by means of horseplay or a 
practical joke, is made to appear an auto¬ 
maton. A common example is the ex¬ 
pression : “ Heads I win; tails you lose 1 ” 
Years ago I heard another, a simple 
method for discovering the sex of a canary. 
You take your canary into the garden and 
put a worm before it. If it is a cock, he 
will eat it. If, however, it is a hen, she 
will eat it. 

The results of telling this Story are often 
more amusing than the Story itself, for 
while half the people you tell it to will 
laugh, the other half will become ex¬ 
tremely indignant and will tell you that 
not only is it silly, but that you yourself 
are extremely silly, as well, to see anything 
funny in it. The same is true to a much 
greater degree of that other Story of the 
gentleman and the spinach. A man at a 
lunch party, on being offered some 
spinach, took a handful of it and put it 
on his head. “ But, Mr. Jones,” said his 
hoStess, aghaSt, “ what are you doing with 
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your spinach?” “Spinach?” says Mr. 
Jones in horror. “ Why, I thought it was 
a salad! ” 

This £fory has gone nearer to wrecking 
friendships than any other I know. It 
divides a friendly company into two hostile 
camps, like the rice and the_pnm£S in 
Tartarin. One camp sniggers and then 
breaks into a guffaw, but the folk of the 
other camp in&antly become extremely 
serious and extremely furious. “ But it’s 
merely silly,” they say; and then comes 
that delightful moment when they add, 
“ because people don t put salad on their 
hair.” 

Well, there is nothing to be done about it, 
and who shall say which of the two camps 
has the greater sense of humour? But 
these examples go to show what a pre¬ 
carious and unaccountable thing laughter 
is and how chancy is the job of the man 
who purveys it. 

Men often laugh when solemn things are 
made absurd or absurd things solemn. 
That is why it is so easy to be funny if 
you don’t mind being profane. Thus the 
Bible is an endless source of mirth. And 
why not? The truly religious man can 
laugh at God himself with a clear con- 
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science. An amusing religious joke is 
that played on an austere Plymouth 
Brother who set over his bedroom door 
the text: “ Walk in love.” He was un¬ 
fortunately troubled with frivolous and 
profane nephews, alive to this day, and 
one of them climbed on to a chair and put 
a comma after the word in. 

I once had an unconscious quip of much 
the same kind as this pointed out to me 
during divine service in a certain city 
church, where a list of anthems for the 
month is provided, with, at the end of it, 
the phrase: “ By order of the Choir Com¬ 
mittee.” The lift for the month in ques¬ 
tion ended as follows: 44 Chrift is gone up 
on high. By order of the Choir Com¬ 
mittee.” Evidently, as my companion 
commented, an influential body. 

Recently an acquaintance described to me 
rather scornfully the drawing-room of 
some very 4 ‘ arty ” people. Not only was 
every objeft in the room an exhibition 
piece, but the arrangement of the whole 
was supposed to have achieved a perfeft 
balance. “ Believe me,” said my inform¬ 
ant, 14 if you move a chair, the whole 
damned house heels over on one side! ” 
A beautiful specimen of this form of 
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humour occurs in Mr. Aldous Huxley s 
Crome Yellow , when he describes Priscilla 
Wimbush’s dabblings in the occult. 

“ Mo£t of Priscilla’s days were spent in 
cabling the horoscopes of horses, and she 
invented her money scientifically, as the 
£fars dictated. She betted on football, too, 
and had a large note-book in which she 
registered the horoscopes of all the players 
in all the teams of the League. The pro¬ 
cess of balancing the horoscopes of two 
elevens one againSt the other was a very 
delicate and difficult one. A match be¬ 
tween the Spurs and the Villa entailed 
a conflict in the heavens so vaSt and 
so complicated that it was not to be 
wondered at if she sometimes made 
a mistake about the outcome.” “ Pro¬ 
foundly comic sayings,” as Bergson re¬ 
marks, “ are those artless ones in which 
some vice reveals itself in all its naked¬ 
ness.” Nor need it be a vice: it may be a 
wish or a regret which the speaker would 
certainly not have mentioned if he had not, 
as it were, taken himself by surprise. The 
essence of the joke is that he unconsciously 
gives himself away. Such sayings used to 
be entitled in the Punch of ten or twenty 
years ago: " Things One Would Rather 
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Have Left Unsaid.” A famous one is the 
statement made dreamily by a wife to her 
husband: “ When one of us dies, dear, I 
shall go and live at Brighton.” And I 
remember one actually spoken by an old 
lady who had an unmarried and already 
unmarriageable daughter. It was in the 
days of hansoms and growlers. Her 
daughter was going away on a visit and 
was about to send for a hansom, but the 
old lady did not approve of hansoms any 
more than she approved of spinsters. “ I 
wish, my dear,” she said, “ that you would 
order a four-pooler.” 

These are a few, a very few, of the more 
simple sources of laughter; but even if I 
had had time and space to colic# fifty 
times as many varieties, one peculiarity 
would, I think, be found to be common 
to them all—namely, the comic shock 
which they produce, a shock which necessi¬ 
tates a quick readjustment, intellectual or 
emotional, or both. We turn the required 
somersault, we are cheered and invigorated 
by the process, and the sunshine of 
laughter breaks over us. 
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But what when we come to the more 
complex and extended provocations of 
laughter? Will they too admit of this 
explanation? Let us look into that va£t 
organization of laughter-mongering, the 
comic drama. Can comedy at its moft 
subtle and civilized be so simply ex¬ 
plained? That exquisite laughter, often 
inaudible and invisible, which Meredith 
called “ the laughter of the mind ” is the 
blossom of centuries of civilization and 
refinement. To examine the process which 
has made it possible and the delicate and 
complicated mechanism which controls it 
would almost resolve itself into compiling 
a voluminous psychology of civilization. 
It might not, one feels, be very difficult to 
analyze and extradl theories from the 
Elizabethan comedy, from the horseplay 
of the Fal&aff plays or that more refined 
comedy, already almo£l the later comedy 
of manners, of Much Ado About Nothing: 
but it is a different matter when we come 
to die comedy of manners itself and the 
comedy of ideas. In Moli&re we see a 
society which is the outcome of long 
civilizing centuries, grown self-conscious 
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and self-critical: indeed, it is only in a 
society of this sort that such a fine growth 
of searching wit and bland humanity could 
germinate. The sparkling foam of Con¬ 
greve, though much less profoundly 
human, could not have come into being 
but for the bulwark of gay and cultured 
society againSt which it beats like a sea 
on a sunny day; and the plays of Shaw 
are the outcome and the nourishment of a 
society with a high standard of intelligence 
and a familiarity with ideas which are the 
crystallization of centuries of experience. 
The causes of laughter in plays such as 
these are dependent on a thousand subtle¬ 
ties, overtones and undertones of wit, a 
kind of freemasonry of understanding, a 
familiarity with diverse human ideals, 
rapid and elusive references, the clash of 
idea againSt idea, endless play upon the 
suggeStiveness and symbolism of words 
and phrases. Consider, for instance, what 
a familiarity with ideas and ideals such a 
passage as the following, from Arms and 
the Man , one of the simpleSt and gayeSt of 
Shaw’s plays, demands in its audience: 

Ratna: If you are incapable of gratitude 
you are incapable of any noble senti- 
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ment. Even animals are grateful. 
Oh, I see now exactly what you think 
of me! You were not surprised to 
hear me lie. To you it was some¬ 
thing I probably did every day— 
every hour. That is how men think 
of women. 

Bluntsclili: There’s reason in everything. 
You said you’d told only two lies in 
your whole life. Dear young lady: 
isn’t that rather a short allowance? 
I’m quite a straightforward man my¬ 
self; but it wouldn’t laft me a whole 
morning. 

Raina: Do you know, sir, that you are 
insulting me? 

Bluntschli: I can’t help it. When you get 
into that noble attitude and speak in 
that thrilling voice, I admire you; 
but I find it impossible to believe a 
single word you say. 

Raina: Captain Bluntschli! 

Bluntschli: Yes? 

Raina: Do you mean what you said juft 
now? Do you know what you said 

juft now? 

Bluntschli: I do. 

Raina {gasping): II Ill! {She points to 
herseljincredulously , meaning" 1 , Raina 
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Petkoff, tell lies ! ” He meets her gaze 
unflinchingly. She suddenly sits down 
beside him , and adds , with a complete 
change of manner from the heroic to the 
familiar .) How did you find me 
out ? 

Bluntschli: InstinCt, dear young lady. In- 
StinCt, and experience of the world. 
Raina: Do you know, you are the first 
man I ever met who did not take me 
seriously ? 

Bluntschli: You mean, don’t you, that I 
am the firSt man that has ever taken 
you quite seriously? 

The audience that laughs underStandingly 
at this must be aware, implicitly if not 
explicitly, of such ideas, such complex 
generalizations as are implied by the words 
Romanticism, Idealism, and Realism: for 
the play, like all Shaw’s plays, consists not 
nearly so much of a clash of personalities 
as of a clash of ideas. Yet, in the passage 
juSt quoted, we immediately detect at work 
that element of comic shock and mental 
readjustment; for the sudden collapse of 
Raina from high romance into flat realism 
is both comic and unexpected, and her 
intellectual and emotional somersault, so 
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suddenly and calmly performed, demands 
a similar somersault from the audience. 

But are these shocks and somersaults simi¬ 
larly present in that delicious A <51 II, 
Scene II, of The IVay of the World when 
the entrancing Millamant fir£t appears on 
the scene? Let us consider a fragment 
of it. 

Mir ah ell: ... Is there a worse disease 
than the conversation of fools? 

Mrs. Millamant: Yes, the vapours; fools 
are physic for it, next to assafoetida. 
Mira hell: You are not in a course of fools ? 
Mrs. Millamant: Mirabell, if you persist 
in this offensive freedom, you’ll dis¬ 
please me.—I think I mu£l resolve, 
after all, not to have you :—we shan’t 
agree. 

Mirabell: Not in our physic, it may be. 
Mrs. Millamant: And yet our distemper, 
in all likelihood, will be the same; 
for we shall be sick of one another. 
I shan’t endure to be reprimanded 
nor in£tru£ted: ’tis so dull to a6t 
always by advice, and so tedious to 
be told of one’s faults—I can’t bear 
it. Well, I won’t have you, Mirabell 
—I’m resolved—I think—you may 
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go.—Ha ! ha ! ha ! what would you 
give, that you could help loving me? 
Mirabell: I would give something that you 
did not know I could not help it. 
Mrs. Millamant: Come, don’t look grave 
then. Well, what do you say to me? 
Mirabell: I say that a man may as soon 
make a friend by his wit, or a fortune 
by his honefty, as win a woman by 
plain-dealing and sincerity. 

Mrs. Millamant: Sententious Mirabell!— 
Prithee, don’t look with that violent 
and inflexible wise face, like Solomon 
at the dividing of the child in an old 
tape£fry hanging. 

Mirabell: You are merry, madam, but I 
would persuade you for a moment to 
be serious. 

Mrs. Millamant: What, with that face? 
no, if you keep your countenance, 
’tis impossible I should hold mine. 

A fragment extradled from plays of this 
sort can never provide an entirely adequate 
field of inspedfion, because such plays have 
germinated from a single comic idea, and 
therefore only the complete play can give 
the complete comic effedt. The passages 
I have quoted from Shaw and Congreve 
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are certainly amusing in themselves, but 
they are much more amusing when we 
have read all that has gone before. Unless 
we have heard Raina’s high romantic talk 
about her lover Sergius, we fail to receive 
the full shock of her collapse into realism 
in the presence of the Chocolate Soldier. 
In the comedy of manners and the comedy 
of ideas the element of shock is applied 
much more in the form of a continuous 
series of deft electric pin-pricks than in 
that of the downright bludgeon of the old 
comedy, and the mental readjustments 
provoked become, instead of one single 
primitive somersault, a continuous and 
exciting obstacle race with a whole team 
of emotions and ideas. When this is so, 
the shocks and readjustments have a cumu¬ 
lative effe£t, and the laughter that greets 
them is much more subtle and civilized 
than the heartier and more primitive ex¬ 
plosions provoked by simple horseplay. 
Congreve, in the case of Millamant, plays 
with his audience more delicately than 
Shaw does, for Shaw attacks through the 
head, but Congreve, here at leaSt, through 
the heart. What character could have a 
more endearing introdu&ion to her audi¬ 
ence than Millamant as hailed by Mira- 
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bell? “ Here she comes, i’faith,” he says, 

“ full sail, with her fan spread and her 
dreamers out, and a shoal of fools for 
tenders.” And in the firSt few phrases 
she utters we see her and know her in all 
her delightful reality—her gaiety; her 
wilfulness, charmingly deliberate and fas¬ 
cinatingly unpredictable; and, behind it 
all, her imperturbable self-possession. And 
so she has us guessing from the outset. 
What will she do, what will she say next? 
And what, all the time, is she really think¬ 
ing ? Not always, certainly, what she says. 
We arc all the time on tenterhooks, sub¬ 
mitted continually, while she is on the 
Stage, to a delicate bombardment of 
emotional shocks and surprises. And 
across all the scenes in which she appears 
plays, like summer lightning, that de¬ 
licious wit which sets the mind dancing 
and sparkling as briskly as the emotions. 
Here, then, as in the simplest sources of 
laughter, we see the same elements at work 
—the play of shock and readjustment 
whipping the heart and mind into an 
invigorating activity. 

But why, when we are so treated, do we 
laugh? Why, when gathering and taSting 
one of the rareSt fruits of civilization, why 
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in the very aft of proving ourselves beings 
whose godlike intelligence is transpierced 
and made perfeft by the sunshine of 
emotion, do we, as Hobbes remarked, 
exhibit “ that distortion of the counten¬ 
ance,” and, abandoning coherent speech 
and decent manners, break out into the 
primitive and disquieting noises of the 
travelling menagerie and the jungle? 
Upon this important and indeed funda¬ 
mental queStion the present little book, 
though no more than a diversion in itself, 
rises to the same level as the moSt serious 
scientific works on the great theme of 
laughter, for when the reader has reached 
the end of it, and of them, he will find 
himself no nearer than when he set out to 
a solution of the queStion. It remains a 
curious and disturbing myStery. 



VI 


It is worth noticing, though the signifi¬ 
cance of the fa<5l is not apparent, that 
laughter can be roused only through three 
of the five senses. Ear and eye are equally 
direct avenues and one is as good as the 
other. We laugh equally at things we hear 
and things we see, and often it is the thing 
seen and heard simultaneously that sets us 
going. But laughter can be provoked also 
by touch. Why it is that we laugh when 
tickled in the ribs or on the soles of the 
feet—an excessively uncomfortable ex¬ 
perience—I do not know; but the curious 
fa<5t remains that many people who are 
proof against the wildest humour of word 
or deed can be got at through their ribs. 
Yet, strangely enough, the channels of 
taile and smell arc closed. Perhaps this is 
due to the fa£t that these senses have re¬ 
mained simple and, in all the more subtle 
ways, unexploited. One cannot even 
imagine an amusing smell. It is true that 
nitrous oxide produces laughter and is for 
that reason called laughing-gas, but it 
would not be accurate, I think, to call 
nitrous oxide a laughable smell. In fa<5t, 
its method of producing laughter is, I 
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imagine, by touch. It is taken into the 
respiratory system and by contact with the 
blood, I suppose, produces an intoxication 
of which laughter is a symptom. But it is 
conceivable that the senses of ta£Ie and 
smell may in the course of time become 
immensely developed, and if that were to 
occur, if a man were to become so sensitive 
to smell that he could discern elaborate 
combinations and resolutions of scents, 
delicate gradations from faint to £lrong, 
sweet to sharp, and a great range and scale 
within each of those qualities, then a 
symphony of scents or a scent-poem would 
be as possible as a musical symphony or 
tone-poem is to-day. We already speak 
of humorous or witty music, and certain 
sorts of rhythm are intended to be comical 
and, in faft, make us laugh. It is perfectly 
possible, then, that in the course of cen¬ 
turies there will be comic smells and tastes. 
Indeed, in the matter of ta&e we are nearer 
to such a condition already. I have assisted 
at dinners which came very near to being 
ta£te-poems, and a man who spoke of a 
witty champagne, an unusually uproarious 
beer, or a somewhat cau£lic sherry would 
not be looked upon as mad, though he 
might be considered a little eccentric. 
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VII 


Like all explosives, laughter is a powerful 
and dangerous thing; in the hands of 
fools or kna/es it can do infinite damage, 
and, like all Stimulants—for it is a Stimu¬ 
lant as well as an explosive—it can easily 
be abused. It muSt be sound and it muSt 
be indulged in with moderation, like wine. 
To laugh for laughing’s sake, like drinking 
for drinking’s sake, regardless of bouquet 
and quality, is a dangerous thing to do: 
the result is an easy and bilious intoxica¬ 
tion, leaving behind it “ a heart high- 
sorrowful and cloy’d.” What a depressing 
and disgusting thing is senseless laughter. 
And almost as bad is too frequent laughter. 
However good the drink, you cannot go 
on drinking all the time: you may sip and 
you may take a deep draught, but you 
mu£f re£t between whiles or you will cease 
to savour it. So with laughing. I have 
known people who could be supremely 
amusing, but who tried desperately to be 
amusing all the time. It was as if a sort 
of frenzy of jocularity possessed them, and 
they would dull the brilliance of their 
finest fireworks by flinging without pause 
handfuls of squibs, till the mind was dazed 
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and the jaws ached with overwork, and 
when the great moment came you were 
not in a fit condition to appreciate it. 
That is sheer wastefulness and extrava¬ 
gance, and it shows the man who is guilty 
of it to be a faulty artiSt. For your great 
wit muSt be a great artiSt whether he deals 
in words or adtions. He muSt be wise in 
the workings of men’s minds and feelings 
and muSt use his wisdom to play upon 
them. 

And the laugher, too, muSt be an artiSt. 
He muSl have an acute discrimination. 
The greatest enemy of laughter is the man 
who is always laughing. Laughter, as dis¬ 
pensed by him, ceases to be a pleasant 
diversion and becomes inStead an insuffer¬ 
able irritation. 

No less baleful is the man who laughs at 
everything: he it is who robs laughter of 
one of its fineSt fun<5tions, the function of 
discrimination and criticism. It ceases, 
with him, to be a touchstone of values and 
is turned into a peStle and mortar which 
pounds good, bad, and indifferent indis¬ 
criminately. But he is not wholly con¬ 
sistent, for he always omits to laugh at 
himself—certainly the moSt comical object 
in his melancholy world. 
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Scornful laughter can be very salutary, 
but when used against an innocent victim 
it is one of the cruellest of crimes and may 
inflict permanent damage. Administered 
in careful doses, it may spur the foolish 
and the malicious back into the path of 
sanity; but it muSt be used always with a 
sharp discretion, for scorn is destructive, 
and if employed frivolously it may leave 
the man who wields it with nothing but 
ruin about him. The hermit who sits 
apart and laughs at humanity is the bank¬ 
rupt soul who tries to disguise his bank¬ 
ruptcy by proclaiming a scorn of wealth. 
It is the fox and the grapes over again. 
But such laughter can hardly be called a 
diversion: it is morbid, a symptom of 
disease. 

Men who are always laughing and men 
who laugh at everything reduce life to a 
deadly monotony without contrast and 
without flavour. In a world made up of 
such people seriousness and earnestness 
would become impossible and the whole 
mechanism of life would fall to pieces. A 
man who never laughed at all would cer¬ 
tainly be much more tolerable company. 
Hobbes even goes so far as to State that 
great men do not laugh at all. “ Great 
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persons,” he says, “ that have their minds 
employed on great designs, have not 
leisure enough to laugh, and are pleased 
with the contemplation of their own power 
and virtues, so as they need not the in¬ 
firmities and vices of other men to recom¬ 
mend themselves to their own favour by 
comparison, as all men do when they 
laugh.” Let us hope that Hobbes is 
wrong, for this picture of the great is not 
a pleasant one. 

The man who despises laughter, especially 
if he is much concerned in the affairs of 
other men, is denying himself a powerful 
weapon; for laughter is a great solvent. 
It can work wonders, suddenly and as if 
by magic, when argument and logic have 
proved themselves powerless; for in 
laughter we tap something much deeper 
and more elemental than logic. A skilful 
dialectician can conStruCt arguments whose 
surface shines with a moSt captivating 
gloss of impartiality, but whose basis is a 
dense mass of personal prejudice. That 
is why we so often find, to our surprise, 
that though our reason has been com¬ 
pletely satisfied, we remain, none the less, 
mysteriously unconvinced. But laughter 
Strikes to the heart: it sets vibrating in 
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each of us some deep-toned chord which 
is the common chord of our humanity. 
How often, when an argument has turned 
bitter, when the theme, however trivial, 
has become for each arguer a matter of 
overwhelming importance, when agree¬ 
ment is obviously impossible and the thing 
has resolved itself into an interminable 
restatement of irreconcilable views, how 
often at such a time will some prodigious 
joke explode the whole thing from top to 
bottom, transmuting anger and bigotry 
into sympathy and tolerance. 

It may be objefted that in such a case the 
argument is not solved but merely shelved, 
side-tracked by the red-herring of laughter; 
but this is not, I think, a fair objeftion. 
lo find the true explanation of what has 
appened we muft go deeper than that, 
f or what has happened is that the debaters 
have been suddenly released from the dark 
prison of their private and momentary 

Com^ ,CCS A nd ^ ^ largC ° n the SUnlit 

^mmonofhumamty. For when an argu- 

ment has become bitter it has ceased to be 
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arena, and soon the beasts have taken 
command and are forcing the intelleft to 
obey them. An honest and cool-headed 
attempt to discover the unity of truth be¬ 
neath the diversity of appearance has 
become a matter of life and death in which 
letter is pitted againft letter and the spirit 
is forgotten. When tempers are loft, all 
sense of proportion is loft also. A trivial 
queftion becomes a fight between the 
powers of light and the powers of dark¬ 
ness. It is when things have reached this 
ftate of abnormality that Robinson, who 
is a Conservative, calls his next-door neigh¬ 
bour a Red and forgets that he is, as far as 
all the larger issues are concerned, merely 
Jones; and Jones, who is probably not a 
Red but a Socialift, calls Robinson a 
bloody Capitalift and forgets that he is 
merely a clerk with a salary of £4 a week. 
And then laughter falls from Heaven, and 
Jones becomes Jones again, and Robinson 
Robinson, and the furtive beafts go back 
to their lairs. The members of the sym¬ 
posium, a little dazed to find that they 
have inadvertently become gladiators, re¬ 
turn to the dining-room and pass the bottle. 
Robinson is ftill a Conservative and Jones 
ftill a Socialift, juft as the former ftill 
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swears by the good old-fashioned razor 
and the second Still flourishes his Gillette; 
but the sublime philosophy of laughter has 
proved to them their common humanity 
in which all differences of thought and 
belief and habit are no more than the 
colours of eyes, hair, and flesh, and the 
shapes of nose, mouth, and hand which 
distinguish the outward Robinson from 
the outward Jones. 
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VIII 


Laughter deals always with humanity: 
we laugh at nothing that has not a human 
reference. If we were to come upon a 
man in paroxysms of mirth before a land¬ 
scape (as Bergson points out), or a Ctick 
of sealing-wax or a square yard of corru¬ 
gated iron, we should at once conclude 
that he was mad. 

Nor is laughter merely a human and 
humanizing force; by an obvious corol¬ 
lary it is also a socializing force, a powerful 
element in the great ferment of life. In 
the sphere of intellectual development its 
function is both to accelerate and retard 
our human advance, thus producing an 
unstable equilibrium, a push forward and 
a pull back, which keeps us moving. The 
pioneers, the men in advance of their kind, 
Sting the comfort-loving average man out 
of his easy comfort into a livelier self- 
consciousness and a keener self-criticism. 
They teach us that our sins are laughable, 
which is much more disturbing than to be 
told that they are merely sinful, for a man 
likes to believe that he is a bit of a devil 
but to realize that he is merely ridiculous 
is unendurable. 
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Conversely the average man laughs at the 
pioneer: he laughs at Picasso and Stra¬ 
vinsky at the New Psychology, at the 
advanced thinker in art, politics, or phil¬ 
osophy. If he got the chance, he would 
laugh at Einstein. And his laughter slows 
the world up, holds it back from the head¬ 
long course into which the pioneers would 
whirl it, until the average man can catch 
up, g row accustomed to the novelties, and 
digeSt them. When he has digcSted them 
he executes a neat change-of-front and, 
exquisitely oblivious of his endless incon¬ 
sistency, pays £5000 for the picture which 
he laughed to scorn twenty years ago when 
he could have bought it for as many pence. 
Thus is mankind kept from Sticking in 
the mud on the one hand and from con¬ 
tinuous revolution on the other. 

But laughter docs more than this. It 
dete 6 ts the impoStors, and between the 
upper and the nether millStones, between 
the pioneers above and the old-Stagers 
below, they are hilariously reduced to 
powder. 

All disproportion is its legitimate prey. 
When men grow eccentric, when they 
deny their gregarious nature and life’s 
reality and conStru<5t a distorted dream- 
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world of their own, when they fall out of 
the ranks on the march, laughter fallens 
on them with the precision of a sergeant- 
major. It is concerned, as Meredith said 
so well of the Comic Spirit, for their 
“ honesty and shapeliness in the present 
. . . and whenever they wax out of pro¬ 
portion, overblown, affcCted, pretentious, 
bomba£tical, hypocritical, pedantic, fan¬ 
tastically delicate; whenever it sees them 
self-deceived or hoodwinked, given to run 
riot in idolatries, drifting into vanities, 
congregating in absurdities, planning 
short - sightedly, plotting dementedly ; 
whenever they are at variance with their 
professions, and violate the unwritten but 
perceptible laws binding them in con¬ 
sideration one to another; whenever they 
offend sound reason, fair justice; are false 
in humility or mined with conceit, indi¬ 
vidually or in the bulk—the Spirit over¬ 
head will look humanely malign and caSf 
an oblique light on them, followed by 
volleys of silvery laughter.” 

Laughter, then, it seems, preserves the 
sane and the normal. And yet, is there 
not a danger in this discreet corrective of 
excess? for without the excess of genius 
where would the world be to-day? If the 
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Comic Spirit could suppress all who dis¬ 
obeyed its laws of sanity" and the golden 
mean, the world would surely be the 
poorer. Though it might have cured 
Italy of Mussolini, it might also have 
deprived her of St. Francis of Assisi: 
though it would certainly have saved 
English literature from Lyly’s Euphues 
and Fanny Burney’s life of her father, it 
might also have slain the egregious Bozzy 
long before he had completed the Life of 
Johnson. Still, despite exceptional cases, 
laughter has done immeasurably more 
good than harm. It has saved man from 
the tyranny of false gods, from Mrs. 
Grundy on the one hand and Don Juan 
on the other, from blind romanticism and 
crass realism and all those batteries of 
isms which he loves to conStruft for his 
own discomfiture. I should like to think 
that the Strict rule of silence in the con¬ 
vents and monasteries of certain orders is 
the result of a very justified fear of the 
liberating power of laughter. For if 
laughter were to break out in such places, 
humanity, sociability, conviviality, jovi¬ 
ality, and sanity would inevitably follow 
and the inhabitants, it is to be feared, 
would see with their eyes and hear with 
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their ears and understand with their hearts 
and be saved. 

Yet is not laughter often unduly repres¬ 
sive? Does not the fear of laughter, for 
instance, limit the gaiety and variety of 
dress, since it compels men and women to 
remain at leaSt within sight of the pre¬ 
vailing fashion? Imagine our Streets and 
squares, all our public places indoors and 
out-of-doors, if the fear of ridicule did not 
lay its restraining hand upon us. They 
would be one immense fancy-dress ball. 
And our behaviour, too, would be dif¬ 
ferent. RespeStable citizens would dance 
and sing in the Streets in response to an 
inner Stimulus which the criticism of 
laughter has taught them to disobey. 
Good manners, rules, and bye-laws would 
go by the board: each man would behave 
according to his own devices. It would 
be jolly, no doubt, but it would also be 
very inconvenient. In every town a State 
of total insecurity, an irrepressible chaos, 
would be the order of the day. Laughter, 
by paradoxically making our towns less 
amusing, makes them more manageable 
and more comfortable. 

But the suspicion at which I have hinted, 
that laughter may, by checking the ex- 
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cessive and safeguarding the normal, dam 
the full flow of life is not really warrant¬ 
able. It springs from our incurable habit 
of pretending that words invented to ex¬ 
press one thing really express the other 
thing. When we remark dcrogatively 
that so-and-so is so deadly sane, so hope¬ 
lessly normal, we mean that he is neither 
sane enough nor normal enough. To 
speak of the excess of genius is something 
very close to a contradi<5tion in terms, for 
a man, in so far as he is a genius, is less 
excessive and more normal than others. 
The man in the Afreet is a highly abnormal 
creature, so abnormal that when he meets 
a profoundly normal man like Jesus Christ 
or William Blake he at once puts him 
down as a villain or a lunatic. The real 
danger is that laughter, unwarrantable 
laughter, may check the sane and normal, 
for there arc, unfortunately, as many kinds 
and qualities of laughter as there are kinds 
and qualities of men. 

Consider, then, what possibilities lie in 
the vaSt power of laughter. In the pre¬ 
sence of its superb prodigality and its 
irresistible explosiveness we Stand open- 
mouthed, helpless, and aweStruck, as men 
Stood once in the presence of a thunder- 
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Storm. What a waSte, they thought, of 
marvellous material. If only it could be 
bottled and preserved, made to serve the 
mind and body of man instead of cannon¬ 
ing recklessly and extravagantly about, 
knocking down church steeples and fright¬ 
ening old ladies into their coal-cellars! 
And so, in course of time, they set traps 
for the thunderstorm, and soon the 
obstreperous thing was caught and broken 
in. Before long it was to be seen dragging 
tramcars and railway-trains, easing its pent 
fury in a pure and exa<5tly regulated in¬ 
candescence which flooded Greets and 
houses with a golden light, delicately 
titillating the limbs and muscles of the 
infirm, miniStering to man’s insatiable 
reStlessness and garrulity by carrying mes¬ 
sages round the world and back with the 
gay speed of an Ariel. 

Shall we ever succeed in bottling and 
Storing thus the divine power of laughter, 
so that at the critical moment we can loose 
it in all its fresh and living spontaneity by 
merely touching a spring? For the diffi¬ 
culty about laughter in its present con¬ 
dition is that it cannot easily be spread 
over wide areas. It is a thing for the home, 
at beSt for the theatre, where, if you have 
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set some hundreds of people laughing, you 
have done about as much as can be done. 
And it is a thing, too, which can be pro¬ 
voked only by a Striaiy limited number 
of people—as many, at be£t, as can be 
crowded on to a Stage or into an arena. 
It is true that it can be projeaed and 
spread, as if through a hose, by books, 
newspapers, and the wireless, but these 
are clumsy instruments. ou cannot yet 
flood a city with laughter as, by pulling a 
lever, you can flood it with electric light. 
And yet, if we could laugh more collea- 
ively—if we could laugh municipally’, 
regionally, nationally, internationally 
what might not the force of laughter 
achieve? For laughter compels brother¬ 
hood. You can’t hate a man with whom 
you are laughing, since laughter eliminates 
antagonisms and multiplies points of con- 
ta6t. But this solvent laughter muSl.be 
laughter of a high quality. The laughing 
hyena cannot cure social evils: it takes a 
wiser bird than the laughing jackass to 
deteft and deride the comic excesses of a 
whole nation or an entire continent. Such 
laughter muSl spring from that highest 
intelligence, the intelligence of the heart. 
If with such an intelligence the nations 
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could have contemplated themselves during 
the period which culminated in the Great 
War, Europe would have been shaken not 
by the roar of guns but by roars of 
laughter. For the speCtacle of four nations 
each patting his neighbour on the back 
with one hand and writing cheques for 
vaSt armaments with the other, giving a 
dinner-party, as it were, in his neighbour’s 
honour and then hysterically whipping 
out a revolver at the dinner-table if his 
gueSt happened to sneeze or drop a dessert- 
knife, has all the elements of uproarious 
farce. Such a State of affairs put on the 
Stage, a little play with a small caSt— 
Fritz, Tommy, Marianne, Ivan and the 
reSt—would certainly bring the house 
down. Yet when nations and not persons 
are the characters, we lose sight of the 
childish absurdity of the thing: we are 
awe-inspired and blinded by mere bulk: 
we dare not presume to suppose that a 
whole continent may make a fool of itself 
or behave itself like a spoilt child. 

Or imagine the War itself turned into a 
one-aCt farce. We are shown a small 
house-party in which jealousies and bicker¬ 
ings have begun to Stir because the hoSt 
took Lady Billingsgate in to dinner instead 
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of Mrs. Jenkinson ; the trouble embittered 
by the faa that Mr. Po&lethwaite’s motor¬ 
car has two more cylinders and ten more 
hoise-powers than Sir James Frazzle s. 
During dinner a footman drops a sauce¬ 
boat—a trivial event in itself, but enough, 
when things are already in such a aate or 
tension, to detonate the powder. A terrible 
quarrel breaks out at the dinner-table. 
Strong words fly, faces grow crimson, re¬ 
course is had to the cutlery, champagne 
bottles become weapons of offence. Mrs. 
Jenkinson receives a cracked crown, her 
husband loses a leg, Sir James is so 
horribly mauled that his motonng days 
are ended there and then, all the other 
gueSts are disabled for life, and the curtain 
goes down upon a scene of indescribable 

wreckage. , 

Then the Epilogue. Enter from the 

left Mr. Jenkinson on crutches; trom 
the right, Sir James Frazzle, borne 
on a Stretcher. Mr. Jenkinson speaks. 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen,” he says, 1 
think it has now been made clear that our 
hoSl, despite all appearances to the con¬ 
trary, took my wife and not Lady Billings¬ 
gate down to dinner.” , . , , 

Sir James Frazzle feebly turns his head. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,” he says, “ I 
have now, I truSt, convinced you that my 
six-cylinder twenty-horse Rolls-Royce has 
two cylinders and ten horse-powers more 
than Mr. PoSflethwaite’s eight-cylinder 
thirty-horse Sunbeam.” 

That, a little simplified, is what happened 
in the Great War: a hideous and appalling 
tragedy, but none the less a farce; for, as 
Shaw pointed out long since, life does not 
cease to be comical when men die, any 
more than it ceases to be serious when 
they laugh. Unfortunately moSt of us, as 
I have said, are too humble to laugh at so 
impressive a thing as a continent, and this 
moral difficulty sinks into insignificance 
beside the physical difficulty of doing so 
with any effect. We may laugh at Europe 
till we burSt, but Europe will take no 
notice. It is not her fault: she can’t hear 
us or see us. And how are we to get her 
to hear and see us, for, no doubt, if she 
were able to do so she would yield to the 
infection, tremble by degrees into seismic 
giggles, and break at laSt into Storms of 
volcanic laughter “ broad as ten thousand 
beeves at paSture.” To suggest such 
clumsy and hole-in-the-corner methods as 
to collect her kings, presidents, politicians, 
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and generals in a large room and there to 
set a company of representative wise men 
to laugh at them is only to confess the 
failure of our imagination ; for if the thing 
is to be effectual, the nations muSt laugh 
at one another as individuals laugh at one 
another. I can only hope that, as I have 
already suggested, some great scientist 
will hit upon a method of bottling laughter 
as we have already bottled the thunder¬ 
storm. You can get electricity out of a 
man by combing his hair, and out of a cat 
by Stroking it the wrong way, and you can 
get laughter out of a man if you make 
yourself sufficiently amusing. But such 
methods are disgustingly primitive and 
unscientific. How much simpler it is to 
have our electricity ready made, laid on, 
Strong and abundant, in every nook and 
corner. And how much better if we could 
have our laughter laid on, too, ready made, 
transmissible dircStly, without the clumsy 
paraphernalia of wag, joke, and audience. 
I look forward to the time when a simple 
plug or switch in the wall will furnish to 
every home and every public building a 
constant supply of laughter, sufficient, 
and more than sufficient, for every emer¬ 
gency. Whether we shall have various 
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switches for various qualities of laughter, 
like the Hot, Cold, and Rain of our water- 
taps, or whether the particular quality will 
be imparted by the laugher, I cannot ven¬ 
ture to predict. The latter is perhaps more 
likely, for though one may imagine a 
philosopher laughing like a child, it is 
difficult to imagine the baby-in-arms 
breaking into the keen, critical, probing 
laughter of the philosopher. Possibly, 
then, the babies of the future will gurgle 
as innocently as of old, while the highly 
developed adult alone will have at his dis¬ 
posal a whole range of laughs, from the 
moSt ingenuous to the moSt profound. 

But let no man imagine that the scientific 
taming of the wild spirit of laughter will 
abolish those spontaneous explosions of 
mirth which we now enjoy. Why should 
it? You can buy oxygen in tubes from 
the chemiSt, but water is as much H 2 0 as 
ever it was during the chemistry hour 
when our grandfathers were at school; 
and, despite our admirable electric supply, 
the thunderstorms Still cut their ancient 
capers, and if you Stroke the cat the wrong 
way the sparks fly as of old. 
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IX 


Let us try to imagine some of the uses to 
which a laughter-inStallation might be put. 
Every well-equipped bedroom would cer¬ 
tainly have, beside its electric-light switch, 
its laughter switch. It would take the place 
of those horrible exercising instruments 
which some people have fixed to their bed¬ 
room walls—contrivances of metal and 
india-rubber with which they wrestle firSt 
thing every morning in order to keep them¬ 
selves in condition. Such an instrument is 
certainly the greatest of all the indictments 
againSt our dislocated civilization: like 
Blake’s robin redbreaSt in a cage, it puts all 
Heaven in a lage. That large numbers of 
our moSt able-bodied men and women 
should daily squander their physical ener¬ 
gies upon this entirely unproductive instru¬ 
ment because they cannot otherwise get 
enough exercise to keep them in health, 
while Still larger numbers of others should 
have to do twice as much work as is good for 
them in order to keep themselves and their 
families alive, is one of the moSt tragic and 
the moSt ludicrous things in creation. But 

fifteen minutes of hearty laughter firSt thing 

every morning conveys no reproach to any 
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society, for laughter is a divine luxury free 
to all. The man who laughs is not robbing 
the man who does not laugh as the man 
who is idle is robbing the man who is 
overworked. Nor is it only a luxury : it is 
also a tonic to body and mind. It exercises 
deliciously the muscles of the whole thorax 
till the body turns rosy with health, and it 
flings open the doors and windows of the 
mind and sweeps out all the dust and cob¬ 
webs. This early morning laughter would 
be of the simplest type, thoughtless, un¬ 
directed, frankly animal. But the brand 
used in places of business—lawyers’ offices, 
courts of justice, committee rooms, council 
chambers—would be laughter of a much 
more rarified type. It would be so strong, 
keen, and subtle that it would penetrate be¬ 
low the letter to the spirit, Strip the altruist 
and reveal the egoiSt in hisnakedness,make 
exquisite play whenever the representatives 
of hatred met the representatives of greed 
and attemptedandfailedtofind a“formula” 
based on juStice, honeSty, and generosity. 
LaStly, international complications would 
be submitted, in the special laboratory in 
the palace of the League of Nations, to a 
draStic laughter-teSt which would be purg¬ 
ing and refining as the refiner’s fire. 
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X 


But the most salutary of all laughters, the 
laughter which is the greatest solvent of 
complications and the greatest civilizing 
force, is the laughter which we laugh at 
ourselves. For this laughter means always 
that we have laid bare and discarded some 
weakness, some power of injustice in our¬ 
selves; that we have risen to a higher self- 
understanding, which connotes always a 
higher understanding of others. A vain 
man, a frightened man, or an angry man 
cannot laugh at himself; but the man who 
can has taken another Step towards the 
perfect: sanity which brings peace on earth 
and good will toward man. For though 
it is good for us on occasions to be laughed 
at, that is only the firSt Step in the cure: 
something has been done, the disease has 
at leaSt been arreSted, but the cure cannot 
be completed unless we ourselves join in 
the laughter and reach that point of health 
when we can laugh whole-heartedly and 
without reservation. 

There is a parable about this self-laughter 
in The Shaving cj Shagpat , where it is told 
how Shibli Bagarag was crowned by 
damsels in the Palace of Aklis and sat 
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upon a throne “ radiant as morning in the 
East.” “ Then they took the crown and 
crowned him with it; and he sat upon the 
throne calmly, serenely, like a Sultan of 
the great race accuftomed to sovereignty, 
tempering the awfulness of his brows with 
benignant glances. So, while he sat, the 
damsels hid their faces and started some 
paces from him, as unable to bear the 
splendour of his presence, and in a 
moment, lo! the door closed between him 
and them, and he was in darkness. Then 
he heard a voice of the damsels cry in the 
hall, ‘ The ninety and ninth! Peace now 
for us and blissfulness with our lords, for 
now all are filled save the door of the 
Sword, which maketh the hundredth.’ 
After that he heard the same voice say, 

‘ Leave them, O my sifters 1 ’ So he 
liftened to the noise of their departing, 
and knew he had been duped. Surely his 
soul cursed him as he sat crowned and 
throned in that darkness! He seized the 
crown to dash it to the earth, but the 
crown was fixed on his forehead and would 
not come off; neither had he force to rise 
from the throne. . . . And he lifted his 
right arm and dashed it above his head in 
the violence of his grief, ftriking in the 
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motion a hidden gong that gave forth a 
burst of thunder and a roll of bellowings, 
and lo! the door opened before him, and 
the throne as he sat on it moved out of the 
chamber into the hall where he had seen 
the damsels that duped him, and on every 
side of the hall doors opened ; and he mar¬ 
velled to see men, old and young, beardless 
and venerable, sitting upon thrones and 
crowned with crowns, motionless, with 
eyes like Clones in the recesses. He 
thought, ‘ These be other dupes! Wul- 
lahy ! a drop of the waters of Paravid upon 
their lips might reveal mysteries, and guide 
me to the Sword of my seeking. So, as he 
considered how to get at them from the 
seat of his throne, his gaze fell on a mirror, 
and he beheld the crown on his forehead 
what it was, bejewelled asses’ ears £lifFcned 
upright, and skulls of monkeys grinning 
with gems! The sight of that crowning 
his head convulsed Shibli Bagarag with 
laughter, and, as he laughed, his seat upon 
the throne was loosened, and he pitched 
from it. . . ” For, as the Story teaches 
the man who can laugh at himself is free 
from bondage. 

But the laughter muft be juft and reason¬ 
able. If we yield to despair and laugh 
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cynically at our thwarted virtues or vices, 
that laughter is nothing more than a dis¬ 
guise of laziness and cowardice. When 
Cyrano challenged and fought the Vicomte 
de Valvert for ridiculing, or trying to 
ridicule, his nose, our sympathies are all 
on his side, for he was merely chastizing 
an unwarrantable impertinence. Besides, 
he proved his title to do so by taking the 
words out of the tongue-tied Vicomte’s 
mouth and deriding himself to the tune 
of twenty rhymed couplets of fantastic 
comparisons. “ Jc me les sers moi-meme, 
he concludes, “avec assez de verve, Mais jc 
ne permets pas qu’un autre me les serve.” 
It is the same with nations as with men. 
The laughter laid-on (as it is to be hoped 
it will be) in council chambers and the 
halls of the League will not be wholly 
efficacious if it does not compel each 
nation to join in the laugh against itself 
as soon as it has been shown to have 
wandered from the path of honefty and 
justice. 

Laftly, in the reformed prayer-book of 
those enlightened days the order appointed 
for a service of inteicession in times of 
danger or digress will include the follow¬ 
ing prayer: 
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O Lord, deliver us from the clouded vision 
and the feverish mind and send among us 
Thy moil sacred gift of laughter, that our 
eyes may be purged of the ghosts of fear 
and hatred and our minds refreshed with 
the waters of love and a pure under¬ 
standing. 

Immediately after the prayer will be printed 
the following injundtion: Then shall the 
Prieit say with a loud voice, Let us laugh . 



